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By PHILIP S. FONER 

Black Participation in the Centennial of 1876 

S o long as slavery existed, most blacks refused to participate in a cele¬ 
bration of the Fourth of July on July 4th, setting aside July 5th for 
the purpose. In the July 5, 1832 address in the African Church, New 
Haven, Connecticut, Peter Osbore declared: “Fellow Citizens: On ac¬ 
count of the misfortune of our color, our fourth of July comes on the 
fifth; but I hope and trust that when the Declaration of Independence 
is finally executed, which declares that all men without respect to per¬ 
son, were born free and equal, we may then have our fourth of July 
on the fourth.” Frederick Douglass, the ex-slave and black abolitionist, 
summed it up succintly in his great speech, “The Meaning of July Fourth 
for the American Negro,” delivered in Rochester, New York, July 5, 
1852: “I am not included within the pale of this glorious anniversary! 

... This Fourth of July is yours, not mine. You may rejoice, I must 
mourn.. Z’. 1 

Twenty-four years later, on May 10, 1876, marking the opening of the 
long-awaited centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, Frederick Douglass 
was one of the dignitaries seated on the main platform in the company 
of President Ulysses S. Grant, Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, mem¬ 
bers of Congress, governors, and ministers of foreign countries. But it was 
only by a miracle that the gray-headed Douglass was there. The police 
of Philadelphia had refused him admittance, unable to conceive that a 
Negro — they used a more pejorative term — would be allowed en¬ 
trance to this august company on this august occasion. In vain, Douglass 
had remonstrated, showing his ticket of admission to the platform. “It 
was feared he might have gone out with the crushed and fainting,” said 
the New York Herald correspondent, “if Senator Conkling had not seen 
him, and vouching for his right to be present, enabled him to pass the 


1 The Liberator , December 1, 1832; Philip S. Foner, The Life and Writings of Frederick Doug¬ 
lass (New York, 1950), II, 188-89. 
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line. As he reached the platform, he was loudly cheered/’ 2 

There would undoubtedly have been many more cheers had Douglass 
been one of the many speakers. But the greatest orator in the nation, 
whom Abraham Lincoln had said was the “most remarkable man” he 
had ever met, 3 had not been invited to be heard — only to be seen. Yet 
even this, as we shall see, was more than was typical of the general na¬ 
ture of black participation in the Centennial of 1876. 

As the nation throbbed with preparations to celebrate its one hundreth 
birthday, there were not a few Americans who viewed the forthcoming 
celebration as “an overgrown and spread-eagle Fourth of July,” “a gigan¬ 
tic fraud to enrich some people,” an opportunity for “mindless patriotism 
and commercial exploitation.” With millions unemployed as a result of 
the business depression that had started in 1873, with the scandals of the 
Grant administration coming to light, and revelations of corruption in 
government and business increasing steadily, the argument was that 
there was little indeed for Americans to celebrate. Better, far better, 
that the funds to be spent on the Centennial Exhibition be used to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter for the starving and homeless. 4 

Such bitter thoughts, inspired by the approaching Centennial, seem not 
to have been shared by most blacks. For one thing, a number of black 
spokesmen felt that the Centennial offered an opportunity to show the 
American people the contributions of black Americans to the creation 
and building of the nation, a subject ignored in nearly all history books 
then in use in the schools and colleges. “We have been hypocrites and 
liars with respect to our real history long enough,” insisted Robert Purvis, 
veteran black abolitionist and civil rights leader of Philadelphia in May, 
1873, as he called for making the truth available “on the 4th of July, 
1876.” This truth “would reveal that it was an incontestable fact that the 
blood of a negro was the first shed for liberty in the Revolution, and 
that blacks had taken an active part in the War of 1812 and in our late 
civil war for freedom.” Perhaps, Purvis argued, white Americans, made 
aware of these contributions, would use the Centennial as the occasion 
to eliminate whatever remained of color prejudice. In that event, 
Negroes, having defended the flag on the battlefield, “would have one 
to glory in at the Centennial.” 5 

Speaking in the House of Representatives on May 7, 1874, on the bill 
calling for Congress to appropriate $3,000,000 in aid of the Centennial 

2 New York Herald, May 11, 1876. 

8 Philip S. Foner, Frederick Douglass: A Biography (New York, 1964), p. 224. 

* Workingman’s Advocate, Chicago, March 6, 1875; Philip S. Foner, History of the Labor Move¬ 
ment in the United States (New York, 1947), I, 439-74. Estimates of the number of unem¬ 
ployed varied from 3 to 4 millions, or twice the percentage of unemployed in the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. 

s Philadelphia Press, May 14, 1873. Robert Purvis (1810-1898) was the son of a white South 
Carolina merchant and a moorish-Jewish woman whose mother had been a slave. Independ¬ 
ently wealthy and so light-skinned that he could have passed for white, he was educated in 
private schools in Philadelphia, and finished his education at Amherst College. But he left 
college to devote himself to the anti-slavery movement and at the age of seventeen made 
his first public speech against slavery. A founder of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
Purvis was also a militant fighter against all forms of discrimination against blacks. 
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celebration, 6 black Congressman Josiah T. Walls of Florida criticized 
those who sneered at the approaching celebration. On behalf of himself 
and a people who had lived to witness “the tardy but in the end full 
and complete vindication of the sublime simple announcements of the 
Declaration of Independence/’ Congressman Walls urged the swift adop¬ 
tion of the bill. He argued that the Centennial would bring the nation 
together for the first time since the Civil War, and “discourage and 
extinguish all feelings of sectionalism/’ Moreover, it would help eliminate 
the “remaining bitterness” still rankling in the breasts of those Southern 
“irreconcilables” who regretted the abolition of slavery, and refused to 
accept Negroes as full-fledged American citizens. Walls closed on a note 
of exultation and prophecy as he predicted that the Centennial celebra¬ 
tion would become the occasion for “a common and patriotic demon¬ 
stration of a hundred years of popular government for the political 
necessities of the races.” It would be the occasion, too, for the expression 
of “the spontaneous joy of a free people at their unbroken Union and the 
restored unity of their nationality.” And none would “hail the glorious 
old banner — the Stars and Stripes — with more joy than the men of the 
South.” 7 

The New National Era, a black weekly published in the nation’s capital 
hailed Congressman Wall’s speech as proving “that colored Congressmen 
are alive to everything tending to promote the general welfare of the 
country.” It urged blacks throughout the nation to mobilize their forces 
to assure that Negroes were at least as well represented at the Phila¬ 
delphia Exhibition as they were in the halls of Congress where there 
were seven, six in the House and one in the Senate. To be sure, all of 
course were from the South, but the black weekly argued that it was not 
outside the realm of reason to hope that the Centennial celebration, by 
helping, in Congressman Wall’s words, to “extinguish all feelings of 
sectionalism,” would usher in an era when many states in the North 
and West would send blacks to the halls of Congress. 8 

Spurred by such optimistic outlooks, the Convention of Colored News¬ 
paper Men, meeting in Cincinnati in August of 1875, adopted an ambi¬ 
tious Centennial program. It envisaged the publication of eighteen vol¬ 
umes “to be known as the 'Centennial Tribute to the Negro/” which 
would serve “to let the coming generation know our true history.” The 
first three volumes would trace the history of the Negro people from 
their “Ancient Glory” in Africa to their introduction to the New World. 
These would be followed by fourteen volumes covering such themes as 

6 In early 1874 President Grant sent Congress a message urging Congressmen to support the 
Centennial Exhibition. He felt strongly that the failure of the United States to celebrate 
properly its one hundreth anniversary would be a disgrace. (New York Times, February 14, 
1874.) Congress did not actually pass a Centennial Appropriation bill until early in 1876, and 
then as a loan of $1,500,000, not a contribution (Ibid., January 26, 1876; The Nation, XXII 
(February 17, 1876), 105.) 

* Congressional Record, 43rd Congress, 1st Session, Appendix, pp. 250-53. 

8 New National Era. May 21, 28, 1874. Two of the black Congressmen were from South Carolina, 
one each from North Carolina. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. In the Senate, 
former slave Blanche K. Bruce still represented Mississippi. 
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“One Hundred Years with the Negro in Battle,” “One Hundred Years 
with the Negro in the Schoolhouse, or as an Educator,” “One Hundred 
Years with the Negro in the Pulpit,” “One Hundred Years with the 
Negro Lawyers and Doctors,” “One Hundred Years with the Negroes' 
Muse,” “One Hundred Years with the Negroes’ Pen, and Scissors and 
Press,” “One Hundred Years with the Negro in Business,” “One Hundred 
Years with the Negro as a Farmer and Mechanic,” and “One Hundred 
Years with the Negro Statesman or Politician.” The final volume was to 
be simply entitled, “Negro Martyrs.” 

The black newspapermen also appointed a committee to be known as 
the Centennial Committee, whose duty it would be to correspond with 
the Centennial Commissioner, and urge upon him “the necessity of 
having the productions of the colored race represented at the Centennial 
Exposition,” and, in particular, to make certain that the “religious, liter¬ 
ary, educational and mechanical interests of the Negro would be fully 
represented.” The committee was also empowered to procure a statue 
from Edmonia Lewis, the famous black sculpturess then residing in 
Rome, and arrange to have the work exhibited at the Centennial Cele¬ 
bration, “in the name of the colored women of America.” Following the 
Exposition, this work of art would be placed permanently in some public 
building or park in the city of Washington. 9 

The question of financing such an ambitious project was left vague. 
All that was suggested was that the Centennial Committee organize a 
movement “among our ladies” to carry the program into being. 10 Need¬ 
less to say, with such loose provision, not much of the project could be 
realized. With the assistance of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
funds were raised for works of art by Edmonia Lewis. 11 But the project 
for the eighteen-volume “Centennial Tribute to the Negro” never got off 
the ground. 

A few blacks served on the local committees which every state, almost 
every large city, and many smaller ones set up to prepare their exhibit. 
Unfortunately, we know very little about this aspect of the Centennial 
of 1876 since few white newspapers reported such activity; few black 
newspapers of the period have survived, and the Centennial Commission 
Papers in the Archives of the City of Philadelphia contain nothing about 
the role of blacks in the preparations for the celebration. 12 One clue is 
the following sentence in the People’s Advocate of Washington, D.C., one 
of the few black weeklies which has survived: “Colored men were ap¬ 
pointed to the several local committees created by the Centennial Com- 

» Proceedings, Convention of Colored Newspaper Men, Cincinnati, August 4, 1875 (pamphlet in 
Cincinnati Historical Society), p. 4. 

10 Ibid., p. 5. 

11 The two works of art were the sculpture, “Death of Cleopatra,” and the monument of 
Richard Allen. For the details on the raising of the funds for these works of art, see The 
Christian Recorder, June 15, 1876. The Christian Recorder, published in Philadelphia, was the 
official organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

ia s ee United States Centennial Commission Papers (Record Group 230), Archives of the City 
of Philadephia. 
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mision, prior to the opening of the Exhibition, with the same authority 
to act as their white confreres .'' But this is distressingly indefinite; it 
mentions “local committees,” but gives no names, no places, and no 
working details. 13 We may conclude that the appointments, if they oc¬ 
curred at all, probably took place in a Southern area, still in Republican 
hands, or in an area, North or South, with a strong black school system, 
such as Cincinnati or Philadelphia. 

We do know something of the participation of Negro women. The 
Women's Pavilion at the Philadelphia Exposition was the creation of the 
Women's Centennial Committee, originally a group of thirteen appointed 
in 1873 by the planners of the Exhibition. Subcommittees were organized 
in all the states and large cities of the country to raise funds for the 
Pavilion. 14 In this connection, black women were invited to participate on 
the Philadelphia subcommittee. However, it was made clear to these 
women that they were to operate as a separate committee, and solicit 
subscriptions among blacks only; that they had “no right to work among 
white people,'' and the “whole work of the group be confined to colored 
people alone.'' When the black women objected, charging that this was 
nothing less than segregation by color, they were informed by a repre¬ 
sentative of the Women’s Central Committee that this was in keeping 
with the laws of the land, and if they did not approve of them, they 
could emigrate to Africa. At this the black women resigned from the 
committee, and drew up a set of resolutions denouncing the Women's 
Centennial Committee for attempting a “revival of the bitterest colored 
prejudices.” 15 

The incident was widely publicized in the Philadelphia press and in the 
New National Era, and the Women’s Centennial Committee, somewhat 
startled by the publicity, beat a hasty retreat. An apology was delivered 
to the black women, in the form of resolutions assuring them that no 
“distinction” would be made between races in the raising of funds, and 
urging them to continue to serve. The apology was accepted, and the 
Philadelphia sub-committee of the Women's Centennial Committee 
functioned with black women represented. But it had taken a struggle 
and considerable publicity for these women even to win the right to 
serve on the basis of equality. 16 

The reluctance to allow blacks to participate as equals to whites was 
evidenced again in Philadelphia a year later. To help raise funds for the 
Centennial Exhibit, the police of Philadelphia sponsored a benefit at the 
Arch Street Theatre on the night of April 16, 1874. The event was widely 
publicized, and all Philadelphians were urged to purchase tickets and 

13 People’s Advocate, July 8, 1876. 

14 Dee Brown, The Year of the Century: 1876 (New York, 1966), p. 139. 

* 5 Philadelphia Press, April 5, 17, 1873; Philadelphia Times, April 27, 1873; New National Era, 
May 22, 1873. 

10 “Chairman” of “Colored Centennial Committee,” in New National Era, June 5, 1873. There 
are reports of the Women’s Centennial Committee of the 2nd, 12th, 15th, 22nd. and 27th 
wards of Philadelphia in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, but none of them mentions 
this dispute or the role of black women on the Committee. 
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attend. Evidently forgetting that the City of Brotherly Love was the 
most racist city in the North, 17 Pusey A. Peer and his wife, a black couple, 
decided to attend. They purchased tickets, but when they presented 
themselves at the theatre, the policemen sponsoring the event insisted 
that they would not have the “Centennial Benefit” stained by “nigger 
money.” Mr. Peer vehemently insisted on his right to attend. “Throw 
the niggers out,” was the response, and the black couple was forcibly 
ejected from the theatre. In the process, both sustained severe bodily 
injuries. In addition, Mrs. Peer was robbed of her fur cape and her 
husband of his watch. Not a single Philadelphia paper rebuked the people 
responsible for this vicious conduct, or pointed out that it made a mockery 
of the “Centennial Benefit.” 18 

It came as no surprise, then, that the Philadelphia Exhibition, during its 
construction and operation, showed also how restricted were the op¬ 
portunities for black workers. Nearly two hundred Centennial buildings 
were constructed between May, 1875 and the opening the following year. 
(One, the Memorial building, was said to be the largest building in the 
world, occupying over 21 acres.) 19 But not a single black worker appears 
to have been employed during this huge construction at a time when 
perhaps seventy percent of the blacks of Philadelphia were unemployed. 20 
On the eve of the opening of the Exhibition, Robert Lowry of Iowa, a 
Vice President of the Centennial Commission, called upon the body at 
least to allow Negroes to have positions as guards. Nothing came of the 
suggestion. 21 

Visiting the Centennial city after the Exhibition opened, a black 
Georgian wrote that he “could not discover among all that mass of peo¬ 
ple one single Negro in the discharge of any duty save as restaurant 
waiters and barbers in the hotels.” 22 The fact that this observation was 
criticized because it did not mention that “a few black messengers, 
janitors, etc., are now employed in the Memorial building,” only added 
weight to the black visitor's discouraging comment. 23 

The paucity of Negro exhibits also discouraged black visitors. In the 
entire exhibition, one wrote, he could find only one exhibit devoted to 
American Negroes — the statue of “The Freed Slave” in Memorial Hall, 
a heroic figure of a male black holding aloft the parchment of the 

17 See Philip S. Foner, “The Battle to End Discrimination Against Negroes on the Streetcars of 
Philadephia, 1859-1867,” Pennsylvania History, (July and October, 1972), and W.E.B. DuBois, 
The Philadelphia Negro (Philadelphia, 1899). 

Philadelphia Press, April 13, 17, 1874; Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 14, 17, 1874; 
Philadelphia North American. April 15, 17, 1874. About $15,000 was realized by the sale of 
tickets for the Police Centennial Fund (Philadephia Evening Star. April 16-17, 1874.) 

19 Scientific American, I, No. 9 (February 26. 1876), Supplement; New York Times, October 13, 
1875; Philadelphia Ledger, February 15, 1875. 

20 Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, February 15, 1876. 

21 Robert Lowry to United States Centennial Commission, March 12, 1876, United States Cen¬ 
tennial Commission Papers, Record Group 230, Archives of the City of Philadelphia; People’s 
Advocate, May 27, 1876. 

22 “Red Cloud” in People’s Advocate, July 1, 1876. 

23 Editorial in response to “Red Cloud” in ibid.. July 8, 1876. A study of the Centennial Board 
of Finance Minutes (Record Group 231, Archives of the City of Philadelphia), which contains 
the records of the funds disbursed to workers during the construction and operation of the 
Exhibition is not helpful, since there is no mention of color or race. 
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Emancipation Proclamation with broken chains at his feet. 24 But this 
was not even the work of a black artist. Indeed, apart from the trinkets 
and other artifacts in the exhibits of the Gold Coast, West Africa, Liberia, 
and the South African Orange Free States, only one work of art by a 
black artist was in the entire exhibition — Edmonia Lewis’ sculpture, 
“Death of Cleopatra.” 25 

A number of newspaper editorials argued that nothing else could be 
expected since Negroes had too recently shed their shackles to show 
proficiency in the arts and sciences. 26 But Colonel J. W. Forney, Phila¬ 
delphia’s leading journalist, was more to the point when he voiced 
regret on the eve of the Fourth of July: 

. . . that the great show of the American people’s industry and inde¬ 
pendence will close with the one link in the chain of its complete 
history left out. Although the chains of slavery have been broken 
from the limbs of an entire race in the blaze and fire of our advance¬ 
ment, and the negro stands before the law a freeman, covered with 
the habiliments of citizenship, yet, the prejudice against him, the 
results of his previous condition, have prevented him from taking 
any part or having a prominent part of this marvellous undertaking 
in celebration of one hundred years of American independence, save 
that of a menial, the water-drawers and hat-takers, to the assembled 
races now to be found there. 27 

Shocked by this observation, Pennsylvania Judge William D. Kelley, 
a long-time champion of civil rights, pleaded with the Centennial Com¬ 
mission to fill this serious gap in the Exhibition by inviting Frederick 
Douglass to read the Emancipation Proclamation after the Declaration 
of Independence was read on the Fourth of July. Later that same day, 
he should deliver an address from the platform of Memorial Hall, por¬ 
traying the contributions of black Americans in the War for Indepen¬ 
dence and for the preservation of the Union during the Civil War. 28 

As might be expected, nothing came of this suggestion. Instead, Rev¬ 
erend J. W. Jenifer, minister at the St. John’s African Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, was invited to deliver an address 
on July 4th on the occasion of laying the base of the Richard Allen 
Monument. The monument itself was being completed by Edmonia 
Lewis in Rome, and was scheduled to be unveiled in the Centennial 
grounds on September 23, the anniversary of the issuing of the prelimi¬ 
nary Emancipation Proclamation by President Lincoln — in short, just 


24 A full-page reproduction of the statue of “The Freed Slave” appears in Frank Leslie’s His¬ 
torical Register of the Centennial Exposition, 1876, ed. Frank B. Norton (New York, 1877), p. 
133. 

25 James J. Johnson in People’s Advocate, July 1, 8, 1876. 

28 Philadelphia Press, June 4, 1876; Philadelphia North American, July 12, 1876. 

27 Philadelphia Press, reprinted in People’s Advocate, July 1, 1876. 

28 People’s Advocate. July 15, 1876. 
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before the Centennial Exhibition closed. 29 

While Reverend Jenifer did not fulfill the role Judge Kelley had had 
in mind, not mentioning the American Revolution or the Civil War and 
black participation in these conflicts, 30 he struck what must have been a 
strange note at an Exhibition, a major theme of which was the new 
harmonious relations between North and South. For he referred to the 
“outrages and murders” committed against Negro in the South by the 
“Klu Klux Klan and White Leagues,” charged that they were “the 
fruits of wanton prejudice, hatred and hellish passions,” and accused 
the federal government of “weakness” in yielding to the lawless foes 
of black Americans. Calling upon the government to spend as much 
money to provide education for the Freedmen of the South as they did 
for internal improvements and military appropriations, 31 he predicted 
that if this were done, the blacks, along with the immigrants and the 
capitalists, would make their contribution to transforming the South into 
a “land of peace and plenty.” 32 

None of the white speakers at the Centennial Exhibition on July 4, 
1876 mentioned Negroes, and very few outside of Philadelphia did in 
the orations delivered that day throughout the nation. One, however, did, 
and his reference is an interesting index of the viewpoint among sec¬ 
tions of the white population. In the course of his centennial oration 
at Covington, Kentucky, Hon. W. E. Arthur told Negroes in the United 
States how fortunate they were that their ancestors had been taken from 
Africa into slavery in this country. But for that, they would be living in 
a continent with “scarce any society superior to that of the gorilla and the 
monkey,” existing on the edge of “the dividing line between man and 
brute,” practicing “the lowest vices of both,” and spending their lives 
in “chaos without change.” Thus black Americans had a special reason 
to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of a nation which had 
rescued them from all this horror and permitted them to partake of the 
fruits of civilization. 33 


29 The monument stood on a granite platform eighteen feet high, with a bust of Richard Allen 
on it. An effort was made to have the monument placed in Fairmount Park after the 
Exhibition closed as a permanent tribute to the blacks of Philadelphia, but the move did 
not bring any results. (See The Christian Recorder, June 15, 22, 29, 1876.) 

Richard Allen, the first Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, was the founder 
of Mother Bethel Church in Philadelphia, and a leading figure in the black community 
during the years from the 1790s to his death in the early 1830s. He presided at the first 
National Negro Convention held in the Bethel Church in 1830. 
so in a “Centennial Sermon: 1876 vs. 1776,” which he delivered at his church in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, July 9, 1876, Reverend Jenifer did deal to some extent with the events of the 
American Revolution and the role of blacks in the creation of the American nation. (See 
The Christian Recorder, August 31, 1876.) 

31 Reverend Jenifer also criticized the fact that the federal government gave “millions to feed 
and clothe Indians who are too lazy to add one iota to the productive resources of the 
country.” This was unusual, since or dinar ly blacks expressed deep sympathy for the Indians 
and their plight. (See, for example, Philip S. Foner. The Voice of Black Americans: Major 
Speeches of Negroes in the United States, 1797-1972 (New York, 1973), pp. 212-13, 224-25. 
sa The Christian Recorder, July 8, 1876; People's Advocate, July 8, 1876. In inviting capitalists 
to the South, Reverend Jenifer emphasized a point made popular later by Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington: “They will find the affable and strong Negro to welcome them.” Reverend Jenifer 
said. “In him they will find one who is willing and ready to work hard.” Washington added 
that they would find a Negro who shunned labor unions and strikes. Louis R. Harlan, Booker 
T. Washington: A Biography (New York, 1973), I, p. 322. 

83 Frederick Sawnders, ed.. Our National Centennial Jubilee, Orations, Addresses and Poems 
Delivered on the Fourth of July, 1876, in the Several States of the Union (New York, 1877), 
pp. 530-31. 
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While the vast majority of American communities were deprived of the 
opportunity to hear any oration outlining the contributions of Negroes 
to the creation of the nation, some were not. In Boston, the distinguished 
black abolitionist and civil rights spokesman, Lewis Hayden, delivered 
an historical paper before the Colored Ladies Centennial Club; in Ports¬ 
mouth, Virginia, Professor John N. Langston of Howard University 
delivered an historical address before the Banneker Lyceum, and in 
Avondale, Ohio, the future black historian, George Washington Williams, 
delivered an oration entitled, The American Negro from 1776 to 1876. 

In his address Langston paid tribute to Crispus Attucks, and Benjamin 
Banneker. Black Americans, he pointed out, should celebrate not only 
the Declaration of Independence, but also a man like Crispus Attucks, 
“brave and courageous who gave up his life one hundred years ago on 
the sacred soil of Massachusetts in order to make the Independence we 
now celebrate possible.” Nor should they forget that it was America’s 
first black man of science, Benjamin Banneker, who had played so im¬ 
portant a role in the creation of the city of Washington, D.C., the na¬ 
tion’s capital. 34 A distinguished teacher himself, Langston hailed the state 
of Virginia for having established a common school system, and not al¬ 
lowing her sons and daughters, as in the days of slavery, to grow up 
“in ignorance, to a heritage of crime and degradation. . . .” Today, he 
noted, “your schools, a double system, white and black, are better than 
none. But I trust the day is not distant when they will be one — a com¬ 
mon school, standing open for all regardless of race or color.” 35 

Langston’s speech in Portsmouth, Virginia, July 4, 1876, has the dis¬ 
tinction of being the only oration by a black American included in the 
nearly 900-page Orations, Addresses and Poems, Delivered on the Fourth 
of July, 1876, in the Several States of the Union. Unfortunately, the vol¬ 
ume, published in 1877 and edited by Frederick Saunders, contains not 
a single clue as to who Langston was. 

The orations of Lewis Hayden and George Washington Williams cov¬ 
ered a larger canvas. Hayden dealt not only with Crispus Attucks, but 
with Peter Salem, Salem Poor, and other blacks who had fought with 
the patriots in the War for Independence. He went on to depict the 
contributions of the black Massachusetts 54th and 55th Regiments during 
the Civil War, describing the heroism of black soldiers at the battles of 
Port Hudson, Milliken’s Bend, and Fort Wagner. Unfortunately, Hayden 
noted sadly, slavery and racism had “closed the eyes of this nation to its 
indebtedness to the colored race.” 36 


st Actually, the centennial of the “Boston Massacre” during which Crispus Attucks was one 
of five killed by the British troops, occurred on March 5, 1870. On Benjamin Banneker, see 
Silvo A. Bodini, Life of Benjamin Banneker (New York, 1972). 

85 People’s Advocate, July 15. 1876; Saunders, op. cit., pp. 257-69. 

^Hayden himself had fought long and hard against both slavery and racism. A fugitive slave 
from Kentucky, he settled in Boston and his home soon became a famous rendezvous for 
runaway slaves. He was a leader of the Boston Vigilance Committee and many of its meet¬ 
ings were held at his home. During and after the Civil War, he continued to work actively 
for the cause of equal rights. 
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It had closed its eyes to black women as well as men. Black women, 
Hayden emphasized, had not been idle during the American Revolution. 
For one thing, there was Deborah Gannett, the black female soldier who 
fought in the Continental Army disguised as a man under the name of 
Robert Shurtleff. 37 After describing other contributions of black women 
to the American nation, Hayden said to the members of the Colored 
Ladies Centennial Club: 

E’er another Centennial rolls around, may you be possessed of 
these rights for which your sisters during and after the War for 
Independence fought to achieve not alone for men, but for women 
as well. Since it is written, “There is no rest for the wicked, saith 
my God,” who can doubt that ere another century shall spread its 
pages before the world, even this wrong will be repaired, and that 
our country will stand forth triumphantly as the living exponent of 
the principles of self government, liberty, justice, and humanity for 
all its people — women as well as men! 38 

George Washington Williams began his Fourth of July Centennial ora¬ 
tion with the statement: “If any class of people in our composite nation¬ 
ality have claims upon the Union, if any class of people, after the Puritan, 
can justly claim a part in establishing the colonies as independent states, 
it is the American Negro.” He then proceeded to prove his assertion, 
citing the role of Crispus Attucks, Salem Poor, Peter Salem, the Black 
Regiment of Rhode Island, and other blacks who fought in both the 
Continental Army and Continental Navy during the War for Indepen¬ 
dence. Moving on to the War of 1812 and Civil War, Williams urged the 
Republic to remember that “its most precious stones were cemented by 
the blood of her negro soldiers, whose devotion to the flag was deathless 
and whose fame will never fade.” He also called upon Americans to re¬ 
member that when almost 200,000 blacks fought in the Union Army to 
preserve the Union — the vast majority of them fugitive slaves — they, 
in the process, became their own liberators from slavery, so that it was 
not just the Emancipation Proclamation but the black slaves themselves 
that broke the chains of slavery. “The American negro,” Williams cried, 
“deserves the admiration of the civilized world for melting off his chains 
in the fires of rebellion, and for helping to establish a free government 
without a single slave under the fold of its flag.” 

If the blacks in Colonial America helped to create the first Republic 
in the New World, Williams noted, it was the black slaves of the French 
West Indies who built the second Republic. Haiti was brought into being 
“on the ruins of slavery, and it was the slaves themselves who ratified 
its benign and humane principles with their own blood.” Slavery, he 


37 Recent research indicates that Deborah Gannet was a white indentured servant. See Julia 
Ward Stickley, “The Records of Deborah Sampson Gannett. Woman Soldier of the Revolu¬ 
tion,” Prologue , IV (Winter, 1972), 26-42. 

as The Christian Recorder, July 8, 1876. The text of the address was originally published m 
advance of the Fourth of July in the issues of May 4, 11, 1876 and reprinted following its 
delivery. 
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observed, was overthrown in the French West Indies by the military 
efforts of the slaves. “This is the negro’s place in history—his own 
deliverer/’ Williams insisted. Continuing, he observed: 

Daniel O’Connell said to Ireland, “Hereditary bondsmen know 
ye not, that he would himself be free, must first strike the blow?” 

The French West Indian negro anticipated O’Connell, and when he 
rose he made even the mighty Napoleon tremble! 

In closing Williams pointed to Phillis Wheatley, poet, Benjamin Ban- 
neker, scientist, Charles L. Reason, mathematician, James McCune Smith, 
physician, Peter H. Clark, teacher, Henry Highland Garnet, Alexander 
Crummel, James W. C. Pennington, theologians, William C. Nell and 
William Wells Brown, historians, Charlotte Forten, and Frances E. 
Harper, literary figures, and Frederick Douglass, orator and statesman. 
He then asked the “negro-haters” whether it was true, as they charged, 
that “the negro cannot compete with the white races, that he cannot 
endure the highest forms of civilization; that he cannot master the 
intricate and subtle problems of the college curriculum!” He ended his 
great oration with the plea: 

I ask the American people to call to remembrance the valor, military 
skill, and endurance of the negro in the Wars for Independence, of 
1812, and the Civil War! I ask the many schools, academies and col¬ 
leges open to the race, if the negro has not shown the largest capacity 
for the severest culture. I ask the American Congress which has 
listened to the eloquence of Elliott, Lane, Lynch, and others, if the 
negro is a monkey or a man! 39 

While the Fourth of July orations delivered by blacks dealt mainly 
with the past, the Centennial also was the occasion of a document which 
concerned itself primarily with the present and future. This was the 
“Negro Declaration of Independence” read in Washington, D.C. on the 
Fourth of July, 1876. This new Declaration of Independence was modeled 
after the original document drawn up by Thomas Jefferson. However, 
rather than George III, the target of specific grievances in the “Negro 
Declaration of Independence” was the American government. It was 
charged with having evaded compliance with laws necessary for the 
welfare of Negroes and having imposed taxes on Negroes without pro¬ 
tecting their Constitutional rights. The document concluded: 

For these and other reasons too numerous for enumeration, we feel 
justified in declaring our independence of all existing political 
parties, and we hereby pledge to each other our lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor that we will, in the future, support only those 
parties whose fidelity to the original Declaration of Independence 
is unquestioned, and who will make certain that we, the negro people, 


& Centennial. The American Negro. From 1776 to 1876. Oration Delivered July 4, 1876, at Avon¬ 
dale , Ohio, by Rev. George W. Williams (pamphlet in Cincinnati Historical Society). Wil¬ 
liams, a graduate of Howard University and Newton Theological Seminary, served as minis¬ 
ter, newspaper editor, and government clerk in New England before moving to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he was a minister and also studied law. 
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like all other Americans, will in the second century of our indepen¬ 
dence, be assured of FULL AND EQUAL JUSTICE BEFORE THE 
LAW, PROTECTION FOR ALL OUR LIVES AND- PROPERTY 
AGAINST LAWLESSNESS AND MOB VIOLENCE, AND FULL 
EQUALITY IN ALL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN LIFE! !!!*<> 

In the voluminous reports in the contemporary press of events sur¬ 
rounding the Centennial, not a single white newspaper mentioned the 
“Negro Declaration of Independence.” 41 The omission suggests how blind 
white Americans were toward the grievances of black citizens in their 
midst as they celebrated their Centennial. As the Centennial year ad¬ 
vanced, fresh evidence of this indifference emerged. The blody massacres 
of Negroes in Hamburg and Elton, South Carolina, which The Colored 
Radical , published in Kansas, called “the darkest chapters in American 
history,” were accepted as part of the normal way of life in the America 
of 1876. 42 By the end of the Centennial year, the fate of blacks in the 
South had been sealed in the nefarious bargain following the disputed 
election of 1876, by which the South agreed to give Rutherford B. Hayes 
the presidency over Samuel J. Tilden in return for the removal of the 
remaining Federal troops and the restoration of home rule — a euphem¬ 
ism for the right to reduce Negroes to a new form of slavery 43 
Two years before, in urging Congressional support for the Centennial 
Exhibition, black Congressman Walls had predicted that this show of 
national harmony would destroy the power of the few white irrecon- 
cilables in the South who refused to accept Negroes as equal citizens. 
Vain hope! In fact, from the Centennial of 1876, only two positive results 
for blacks emerged. One was the awarding of $900 as compensation for 
damages sustained by Pusey A. Peer and his wife, the black couple 
ejected from the Philadelphia “Centennial Benefit” at the Oak Street 
Theatre in 1874. The case was finally settled in 1881, and in sustaining 
the damage award, Judge Sterrett of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
said: 


Whether the tickets conferred merely a license or something more 
is immaterial. If they gave only a license to enter the theater and 
remain there during the performance, it is very clear that the agents 
of the defendant had no right to revoke it as they did; and summarily 
eject Peer and his wife from the building in such manner as to in¬ 
jure her. We incline to the opinion, however, that as purchasers and 
holders of tickets for particular seats they had more than mere 
license. Their right was more in the nature of a lease, entitling them 
to peaceable ingress and egress, and exclusive possession of the 
designated seats during the performance on that particular evening. 


40 “Negro Declaration of Independence, 1876“ (pamphlet in Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California); The Christian Recorder , July 15, 1876. 

41 This conclusion is based on a study of newspapers of July 5-6, 1876 in the newspaper division 
of the Library of Congress and include papers from all parts of the country. 

42 The Colored Radical , Leavenworth & Lawrence, Kansas, August 24, 1876. 

43 C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the End of Recon~ 
struction (Boston, 1951). 
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The case is famous in the history of the enforcement of civil rights in 
Pennsylvania, and helped break down restrictions against blacks in public 
facilities of the state. 44 

The other positive result was the influence of the Centennial on the 
emergence of George Washington Williams as a distinguished black 
historian. Williams became absorbed in Negro history while doing re¬ 
search on the oration he delivered celebrating the one hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the Declaration of Independence. After he had delivered the 
oration, he retired as a minister and lawyer in Cincinnati, in order to 
devote all his time to writing a general history of Negroes in the United 
States. After seven years, he published his great work, A History of the 
Negro Race in America from 1619 to 1880. The work, in two volumes, 
is divided into nine parts, with a total of sixty chapters encompassing 
the African background, through the Colonial, Revolutionary era, down 
to the Civil War and Reconstruction. In each volume several chapters 
are devoted to social and cultural history. 45 

With the publication of A History of the Negro Race in America from 
1619 to 1880, the Centennial of 1876 had produced, even if indirectly and 
belatedly, what the Negro newspapermen had envisaged in 1875 when 
they had projected the idea of a multi-volume “Centennial Tribute to 
the Negro” which would serve “to let the coming generations know our 
true history.” 

Yet even this did not grow out of the official Centennial Exhibition. 
The story of the participation of blacks in that tremendous, worldwide 
exposition was summed up by Colonel Forney, the Philadelphia journal¬ 
ist, when he said: “. . . the prejudice against him, the results of his 
previous condition, have prevented him from taking any part or having 
a prominent part of this marvellous undertaking in celebration of one 
hundred years of American independence, save that of a menial, the 
water-drawers and hat-takers, to the assembled races now to be found 
there.” How completely invisible black Americans were at the Centennial 
Celebration is illustrated by the fact that when a delegation of French 
workers to the Philadelphia Exhibition submitted a questionnaire to 
American Socialists on conditions of workers in this country, both men 
and women, they did not include blacks among their queries. Not one 
of the 34 questions submitted concerned itself with black workers. 40 

In the historical accounts dealing with the Centennial Exhibition of 


44 Drew vs. Peer, 12 Norris, 234; Philadelphia Press , October 26, 1881; New York Times , October 
26, 1881. 

45 John Hope Franklin, “George Washington Williams, Historian,” Journal of Negro History , 
XXXI (January, 1946), 60-90; Earl E. Thorpe, Black Historians: A Critique (New York, 1969), 

**Worbote,' Chicago, July 29, 1876. The paper, a weekly organ of the German Socialists, an¬ 
nounced in the opening of the article: “The French Workers’ Delegation has handed the 
Socialists gathered in Philadelphia the following questionnaire in the French language.” 
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1876, black Americans are also invisible. Three full-length books, one 
article in a scholarly journal, and one doctoral dissertation have been 
written on the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876. But in none is there even 
a mention of the fact that in the preparations for the Exhibition and at 
the event itself, blacks were discriminated against and kept from making 
their contributions. 47 


47 The books are E. Edgar Trout, The Story of the Centennial of 1876 (New York, 1929 ); Dee 
Brown, The Year of the Century: 1876 (New York, 1966); William Pierce Handel, Centennial: 
American Life in 1876 (New York, 1969); the article is Faith K. Pizor, “Preparations for the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XCIV 
(April, 1970), 113-32; and the doctoral dissertation is Dorothy E. C. Ditter, “The Cultural 
Climate of the Centennial City; Philadelphia, 1875-1876” (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1947). 



